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PROFESSOR FRYE’S CRITICISM 


HE Anatomy of Criticism,’ a richly overwritten, suggestive, 

yet disappointing book, raises the fundamental problems of 
criticism. It belongs in that growing class of books devoted to 
interpreting and organizing the vast landscape of literature as a 
whole, to be contrasted with the now established (and commend- 
able) critical practice of reading a single work with attention to its 
peculiar structure. While Professor Frye, we know from his pre- 
vious writing, is well equipped to give us the second kind of critical 
exegesis, he here devotes himself to erecting a ‘‘scaffolding’’ (the 
term is his) that will surround the edifice of literary practice. He 
asserts in his title that his book is an ‘‘Anatomy’’; it would be 
perhaps better titled a ‘‘Taxonomy of Literary Kinds.’’ ‘‘The 
schematic nature of this book,’’ he writes, ‘‘is deliberate,’’ for 
‘*there is a place for classification in criticism.’’ Yet he is hesitant 
about the job he is carrying out: ‘‘Whenever schematization ap- 
pears in the following pages, no importance is attached to the 
schematic form itself, which may be only the result of my own lack 
of ingenuity. Much of it, I expect, and in fact hope, may be mere 
scaffolding, to be knocked away when the building is in better 
shape’’ (p. 29). 

When we peer through the scaffolding we see no edifice newly 
mended and adorned, but rather a landscape before which the 
scaffold stands as a modern screen. Stepping through we find our- 
selves in a formal garden throughout which are scattered the follies 
and grottoes of the critical idyl. As we stroll through the lanes we 
are beset by the favorite figures of the critical landscape gardener, 
enlivened by a system of aqueducts whose source is myth. What 
holds our interest and makes the walk worth the effort is the atten- 
tion to detail, the quick mind that has arranged it all, and the 
thoughtful comments upon individual creations. 

What is the conception of literature and the critic’s interpretive 
task which has led to the elaborate system Frye puts forth? If we 
ean make clear his basic assumptions we can better evaluate his 


1 Northrop Frye: Anatomy of Criticism; Four Essays. Princeton, Prince- 
ton University Press, 1957. x, 383 pp. $6.00. 
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contribution to critical theory. Since I find the assumptions are 
complicated, difficult to understand, and when understood (if I am 
correct in my reading) questionable, I will concentrate on them. 
This is consonant with the aim of the essays, since they are in 
Frye’s estimation ‘‘pure critical theory’’ (p. vii); but it should 
not lead the reader out of fear of the ‘‘theoretical’’ to ignore the 
book, for there is much more in it than the following discussion 
would indicate. But what follows is addressed, I believe, to the 
heart of Frye’s argument. 

Two interesting analogies exhibit Frye’s understanding of the 


relationship between criticism and literature. The first is found in 
the ‘‘Polemical Introduction.’’ 


It is clear that criticism cannot be a systematic study unless there is a quality 
in literature which enables it to be so. We have to adopt the hypothesis, then, 
that just as there is an order of nature behind the natural sciences, so literature 
is not a piled aggregate of ‘‘works,’’ but an order of words. A belief in an 
order of nature, however, is an inference from the intelligibility of the natural 
sciences; and if the natural sciences ever completely demonstrated the order 
of nature they would presumably exhaust their subject. Similarly, criticism, if 
a science, must be totally intelligible, but literature, as the order of words 
which makes the science possible, is, so far as we know, an inexhaustible source 
of new critica] discoveries, and would be even if new works of literature ceased 
to be written. [P. 17.] 


This is further elaborated in the second analogy, which is to be 
found in the ‘‘Tentative Conclusion’’ of the book. 


We have several times hinted at an analogy between literature and mathematica. 
Mathematics appears to begin in the counting and measuring of objects, as a 
numerical commentary on the outside world. But the mathematician does not 
think of his subject so: for him it is an autonomous language, and there is a 
point at which it becomes in a measure independent of that common field of 
experience which we call the objective world, or nature, or existence, or reality, 
according to our mood. . . . Irrational numbers in mathematics may be com- 
pared to propositions in verbal language, the centripetal character of which we 
have noted. When we distinguish pure from applied mathematics, we are 
thinking of the former as a disinterested conception of numerical relationships, 
concerned more and more with its inner integrity, and less and less with its 
reference to external criteria. 

We think also of literature at first as a commentary on an external ‘‘life’’ 
or ‘‘reality.’’ But just as in mathematics we have to go from three apples to 
three, and from a square field to a square, so in reading a novel we have to go 
from literature as reflection of life to literature as autonomous language. 
Literature also proceeds by hypothetical possibilities, and though literature, like 
mathematics, is constantly useful—a word which means having a continuous 
relationship to the common field of experience—pure literature, like pure math- 
ematics, contains its own meaning. [Pp. 350-351.] 
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And finally, 


Literature, like mathematics, is a language, and a language in itself represents 
no truth, though it may provide the means for expressing any number of them. 
. . « The mathematical and the verbal universes are doubtless different ways of 
conceiving the same universe. [P. 353.]} 


I have quoted extensively from Frye’s discussion of the similar- 
ity between criticism and natural science on the one hand and 
between literature and mathematics on the other because these 
comparisons are crucial to an understanding of his efforts to recon- 
struct contemporary criticism. As soon as the analogies are set 
side by side we become aware of a difficulty. The natural scientist 
inquires into the order of nature; the critic inquires into the order 
of language. In both cases, Frye maintains, a number of interpre- 
tations of the events studied is possible. Why various interpreta- 
tions of nature are possible and the way in which they differ is not 
explained. The question that Frye wishes to answer is why are 
there various interpretations of literary language. The answer he 
gives is, because literature is in some way like mathematics. In 
what way? Pure literature, like pure mathematics, contains its 
own meaning. The implication is that the varieties of interpreta- 
tion are due to the several interpretations that pure literature can 
sustain, in the same manner that pure mathematics is capable of 
sustaining several interpretations. But whether ‘‘interpretation”’ 
in these three cases—i.e., in scientific systems, literary systems, and 
mathematical systems—is the same, we are not told. Clearly they 
are not the same, and hence the analogies are confusing rather 
than enlightening. 

The only inquiry of any thoroughness that is offered is one into 
the nature of literary language. If we pay attention to Frye’s 
analysis of the nature of literature we will see why he was led to 
attempt the analogies. Frye states as one of his fundamental as- 
sumptions that ‘‘the principle of polysemous meaning is an estab- 
lished fact’’ (p. 72). By this he means that ‘‘a work of literary 
art contains a variety or sequence of meanings’’ (p. 72). And the 
evidence for a variety of meanings can be found in the many schools 
of criticism which have grown up in our day. Each takes hold of 
one level, and frequently tries to discount the work of critics con- 
cerned with other levels. This leads to needless disputes and a 
crippling provincialism. Frye suggests a more fruitful alterna- 
tive: ‘‘Once we have admitted the principle of polysemous meaning, 
we can either stop with a purely relative and pluralistic position, or 
we can go on to consider the possibility that there is a finite number 
of valid critical methods, and that they can all be contained in a 
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single theory’’ (p. 72). The latter is what Frye intends to accom- 
plish, and his book is addressed to setting forth the four main 
critical methods in the belief that they can be used together to 
arrive at an adequate criticism. While he admits the four kinds 
as distinct, they are still interpretations of the same body of events: 
they are (recalling his analogies) either four equally legitimate 
theoretical constructions drawn from the same ‘‘natural events,’’ 
or four equally useful interpretations of uninterpreted symbol 
systems. 

Here are brief descriptions of the four types of criticism. The 
first is called ‘‘Historical Criticism: Theory of Modes.’’ By 
‘‘mode’’ Frye means ‘‘the power of action assumed about the chief 
characters in fictional literature, or the corresponding attitude as- 
sumed by the poet towards his audience in thematic literature.’’ 
In Western literature we see, it is claimed, a progression from the 
myth, in which the hero stands somewhat outside the natural order, 
through the high mimetic mode (the tragic hero) and the low 
mimetic mode of comedy, to the ironic mode, in which the hero is 
inferior in power and intelligence to the reader (pp. 34-35). 
When attention is centered on literature as mode, the mimetic 
nature of its representation is stressed. Obviously this type of 
criticism will be relevant to only a part of the genus literature. 

The second type of criticism is ‘‘ Ethical Criticism: Theory of 
Symbols.’’ This attends to the nature of literary language, its 
organization as symbol. Symbols function as signs, images, arche- 
types, and ‘‘monads’’ (i.e., as anagogie presentations imitating 
‘the total dream of man’’). Each of the symbolic types is found 
to be paired with one of the modes in historical criticism. Thus, 
presumably, a discovery of the peculiar relevance of a particular 
use of language to convey the hero-type will be a job for criticism. 

The third critical method is called ‘‘Archetypal Criticism: 
Theory of Myths.’’ The critic who employs this method is pri- 
marily interested in myth as a fundamental type of narrative: 
comic, romantic, tragic, or ironic. This third approach might be 
thought of as including and going beyond the first two, for it 
attends to plot in its broadest sense. 

‘Rhetorical Criticism: Theory of Genres’’ is the fourth and 
last type of criticism; its concern is to classify the literary work 
as epos, fiction, drama, or lyric. 

Now that a brief statement of the four types of criticism has 
been made we can return to the ground on which a distinction of 
critical methods was postulated. That ground is the fact of ‘‘ pol- 
ysemous meaning,’’ a fact many critics, apparently, do not take 
into serious account, for they have erected barriers that ‘‘tend to 
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make a critic confine himself to a single method of criticism, which 
is unnecessary .. .’’ (p. 341). They act as if literary works were 
univocal. But do the four methods of criticism that Frye presents 
allow us to deal with ‘‘polysemous meaning’’? It is difficult to 
see how they do, unless by ‘‘meaning’’ Frye intends what ought to 
be called an ‘‘interpretation’’ of a literary work. The doctrine of 
polysemous meaning was originally meant to mark a distinction 
between what is sometimes referred to as ‘‘the primary cognitive 
content’’ of a sentence and the ‘‘secondary cognitive content.’’ ? 
It distinguished a literal and a variety of allegorical (moral, 
anagogical, etc.) meanings. As interpreted by Dante and Boc- 
caccio, the doctrine stated that an event or image encountered in a 
literary work might admit of levels of meaning, that the work when 
considered as a whole might then exhibit two or more consistent and 
related orders of meaning. But they were careful to point out that 
the first level of meaning was literal, i.e., that the words denoted as 
in ordinary language. Beyond that the words conveyed or sug- 
gested meanings according to conventions of established secondary 
cognitive content, or through rules established by the poet. They 
were not speaking of interpretations of literature but of the mean- 
ings that words and sentences might exhibit. Now Frye believes 
that the fact of levels of meaning is responsible for schools of 
eritical interpretation. But the schools of criticism are not erected 
on the foundation of a single level of meaning; they gain their 
distinctions from different conceptions of what constitutes an ade- 
quate interpretation. 

But an interpretation is not the same as a meaning; there may 
be agreement on levels of meaning to be found in a literary work, 
and still be disagreement on what is an adequate interpretation. 
The reason why Frye confuses meaning and interpretation is be- 
eause of his view of the nature of literary language. To work out 
of the confusion we must take into account the analogy between 
literature and mathematics which has already been stated. 

Frye maintains that if we forget that literature proceeds from 
postulates in the same way as does mathematics we commit the 
‘*intentional fallacy.’’ (It should be noted that Frye’s interpre- 
tation of this fallacy is somewhat different from that of the critics 
who originally defined it.)* ‘‘A poet’s intention,’’ he writes, ‘‘is 
centripetally directed. It is directed towards putting words to- 
gether, not towards aligning words with meanings’’ (p. 86). This 


2See ‘‘Some Aspects of Language,’’ in Language, Thought, and Culture, 
Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Press, 1958. 

s W. K. Wimsatt, Jr., and M. C. Beardsley, ‘‘The Intentional Fallacy,’’ 
The Verbal Icon, University of Kentucky Press, 1954. 
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rather startling statement can be understood in at least this obvious 
sense: Frye wishes to put to rest those popular literary theories of 
an idealist cast which would explain literary meaning by dis- 
covering the intention of the artist in an obviously misleading way 
—the intention as something existing prior to the making of the 
work for which the work functions as a vehicle, and the intention 
as some preconceived social or pedagogical effect for which the 
work was produced. It is true that the excellences and artistic 
peculiarities of a work cannot be established by an appeal to such 
conditions. But when we are dealing with language we must take 
intention into account in a number of other senses. And while it 
may be the case that, as W. H. Auden has said, the true poet is not 
one who starts with something to say, but one who likes to hang 
around words listening to what they have to say, words cannot be 
separated from their cognitive content, their affective qualities, 
their suggesting and conveying powers. 

The poet does not have to ‘‘align’’ words with meanings; words 
are immediately meaningful. In this respect they are both like 
and unlike the terms of mathematics. They are like in that any 
interpreted system of symbols, like arithmetic, is meaningful. The 
symbol ‘‘1’’ denotes the number one; and numbers have meanings, 
not simply formal properties. Words, however, are unlike math- 
ematical symbols if by such symbols we mean to refer to the terms 
that go to make up mathematical postulates in uninterpreted sys- 
tems. For these postulates need have no particular meaning asso- 
ciated with them. The validity of mathematical postulates is 
independent of any meanings which we may wish, for practical 
purposes, to associate with them. This is clearly not the case with 
what Frye would call literary postulates. In fact, it is impossible 
to think of the ‘‘postulates’’ of a poem in the same sense that we 
think of postulates of an uninterpreted mathematical system. Such 
systems are made up of sentential functions, while poems are made 
up of sentences. Here is the crucial difference, and one that 
Frye ignores. 

The terms combined by the poet make meaningful sentences, 
i.e., they denote and connote; he would not avoid this consequence 
of joining words together. At the same time it must be recognized 
that the poet, while he deals with terms in common usage, does not 
limit himself by the rules and the denotative relationships which 
make a common usage possible. One could think of poetry (and 
T use the term synecdochically) as a consistent and willful violation 
of the rules of ordinary usage; but it produces an argument which 
‘‘says something.’’ If Frye wishes only to say that in a poem the 
truth values may in some sense be assigned by criteria of coherence 
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within the poem, rather than by correspondence to an external set 
of facts, a ‘‘reality,’’ that is in part true. Poetic statements are 
not tested according to the same criteria as common-sense state- 
ments. But that is a far ery from saying that poetic terms are 
uninterpreted as are mathematical terms. 

Yet Frye sees the varieties of criticism as the consequence of 
interpreting the uninterpreted systems set up by the poet. But if 
that were so then the critic would be in fact performing the job of 
the poet: he would be making sentences out of sentential functions. 
And if that were so, the hope that critics could ever get together 
on the job of criticism would be vain; although critics might get 
together on the ‘‘logisties’’ of poetry. The reason why critics may 
agree that Frye’s ‘‘global’’ approach to critical exegesis can work 
is because they all have access to a set of meaningful sentences. 
They confront a man-made object which exhibits meanings, affee- 
tive properties, intentions, and the like. Literature is the pur- 
poseful work of intelligent beings. 

For this reason, too, literature cannot be successfully compared 
to nature. The reason why Frye makes this analogy is probably 
because he wishes to account for the inexhaustibility of great art. 
It would generally be agreed that literature of excellence has a 
complexity and sometimes an elusiveness which makes the job of 
criticism perennial. Critics have tried to account for this, but at 
the same time they have for the most part believed that their 
interpretations and judgments ought to be binding on all who have 
a developed taste and refined sensibility. Frye’s position here is 
in many ways like Kant’s in the Critique of Judgment. Judgments 
of taste are aesthetical, subjective, yet necessary ; hence a compre- 
hensive criticism ought to be possible. Like Kant, too, Frye main- 
tains that the purposiveness of art is ideal.‘ 

But Kant’s way of stating the position is, while somewhat 
puzzling because of his assumptions about genius, probably closer 
to an explanation than is Frye’s, which rests on an analogy with 
modern science. Kant writes: ‘‘But that the satisfaction produced 
by aesthetical ideas must not depend on the attainment of definite 
purpose (as mechanically designed art) and that consequently, in 
the very rationalism of the principle, the ideality of the purposes 
and not their reality must be fundamental, appears from the fact 
that beautiful art, as such, must not be considered as a product of 
understanding and science, but of genius, and therefore must get its 
rules through aesthetical ideas, which are essentially different from 
rational ideas of definite purpose.’’ Art exhibits ‘‘purposiveness 


4 See Critique of Judgment, paragraph 59. 
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without purpose.’’ Frye would say art is like nature, open to 
several interpretations, and the critic is like the physicist or cosmol- 
ogist who makes the interpretation. Kant’s position rests on a 
different analogy. Purposiveness of nature is in some ways like 
the purposiveness of art: ‘‘It is we who perceive nature with favor, 
not nature which shows us favor.’’ Purposiveness in both cases is 
based upon what Kant calls the ‘‘principle of the ideality of the 
purposiveness of beauty.’’ Which is to say that purposiveness is 
like the Ideas of Reason dealt with in the first Critique: it tran- 
scends every given experience. Hence art has the mysterious 
property of appearing to be inexhaustible. 

While today’s natural science would reject in large measure 
Kant’s purposiveness in nature, it would be a mistake for the critic 
to reject the notion of purposiveness in art. Because works of art 
are the product of intelligent activity, an intention is a part of the 
direct experience we have when we confront them. Works of art 
are ‘‘intentional’’ in several senses, some of them directly relevant 
to criticism and interpretation, some of them not. Phenomenolog- 
ically the intention of the object is meaningful, for we find our- 
selves inferring immediately the artistic and psychological motives 
that were necessary conditions for the work as we find it. To ask, 
‘*What was Shakespeare aiming at when he wrote Hamlet ?,’’ may be 
to pose a meaningless or irrelevant question, but to read Hamlet is 
to have as an ingredient in our experience the sense of an intelligent 
presence which organized the drama. 

‘*Intention’’ is meaningful in another sense, for it can be con- 
strued as referring to the object which makes demands upon the 
beholder. Thus Panofsky maintains that a work of art ‘‘demands”’ 
to be responded to in a particular way, and this demand is a func- 
tion of the way in which the work is addressed to an artistic 
problem. Here ‘‘intention’’ refers to the structural organization 
as fitted to the successful solution of a problem, one which the 
eritiec recognizes as being a traditional concern of artists working | 
in a particular medium. The critic then interprets the ‘‘stylistic 
peculiarities of the works as specific solutions of generic ‘artistic 
problems.’ ’’* 

A number of critics and aestheticians have used ‘‘intention”’ in 
still another sense, one that refers to the kind of experience the 
work of art makes possible. This aspect of the intention of the 
object is usually talked about in terms of ‘‘form.’’ The writers 
who have used ‘‘form’’ in this way wish to reserve it to designate 
the wholeness and satisfactoriness of the aesthetic experience, and 


& Meaning in the Visual Arts, New York, Anchor Books, 1955, p. 21. 
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thereby remove it from its association with the mere structure of 
the work. A good example of this usage is to be found in the 
writing of Lascelles Abercrombie: 


What we have while we are still reading a poem is its substance; but a sub- 
stance which only exists for the sake of its eventual form. For the moments 
of a poem are only there in the interest of its design and whole intention; we 
read a poem for what we are to feel when we have read it. But if a poem has 
any effect as a whole at all, that must be because the recollection of the series 
of its moments impresses us as something complete in itself and self-contained, 
in boundaries effected by its own coherence; the recollection, that is to say, of 
something which has form. .. . In any noticeable moment of poetry, we see 
that there is a certain set of words responsible for it. But when, at the end of 
a poem, we receive its final impression as a whole, there is no set of words that 
is directly responsible for that. It certainly comes to us as the result of all 
the words in the poem; but not directly. It is the organized accumulation of 
the whole series of momentary impressions.é 


Similar analyses are to be found in Dewey’s Art as Experience, and 
in Kenneth Burke’s Counterstatement.* 

Yet this kind of analysis has a defect, for it does not allow us 
to distinguish form experiences with natural objects from form 
experiences with works of art. It is Frye’s awareness of this 
problem, I assume, which leads him to return again and again to 
his analogy between literature and mathematics. But what is 
most helpful here is the recognition of the fact that the peculiar 
intentions of art are to be found in an analysis of its style, as 
Panofsky maintains, and that the critic who gives an interpretation 
of a literary work is in effect giving us his style analysis of the 
work. It is style which brings the form experience to its fullest 
development, and it is style which for most of us makes the experi- 
ence of a work of art so different from our experience of nature. 

An interpretation of a literary work is a reading in which the 
critic makes a ‘‘map’’ of the work; like all maps, his may differ in 
scale and emphasis from other maps of the same object. The 
mapping procedure is based upon an examination of the style of the 
work. In order to conceive of the critic’s job in this way, it is 
necessary to suggest a definition of ‘‘style.’’ I will suggest a defini- 
tion based on the mathematical concept of value and variable be- 
cause of Frye’s interest in the possibility of a mathematical analogy. 
Let us say, then, that by ‘‘style’’ is meant ‘‘a family of variables 
and functional relationships, so ordered that the values of the 
variables and the mode of operation of the functional relationships 


6 The Idea of Great Poetry, London, Martin Secker, 1925, p. 6. 

7 New York, Minton Balch, 1932, esp. pp. 108 and 137. Burke’s best 
statement is to be found in ‘‘Lexicon Rhetoricae,’’ Counterstatement, New 
York, Harcourt Brace, 1931. 
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are controlled by limits of admissibility.’’ By ‘‘limits of admissi- 
bility’’ is meant ‘‘the selection by the artist of a domain for each 
variable, and of the functional relationships which can relate the 
domains.’’ The critic tries to make explicit what the limits of 
admissibility are in terms of which the values have been assigned 
or could have been assigned to the variables. The variables are the 
primary literary medium, i.e., the language out of which the literary 
work is formed. So if we wish to think of interpretation as the 
interpreting of an uninterpreted system, as Frye seems to wish to 
do, we must shift our concentration from the critic to the poet. 
The poet makes the interpretation by his selection of variables, 
values, and relationships between their domains. His interpreta- 
tion is the operation by means of which a style is established. 

But this still leaves us with the question, Why are several 
critical interpretations of a literary work possible? Why is it that 
critics can make a number of maps of one object ? 

First, we must admit, as would Frye, that two views of one 
literary work may not be incompatible. And yet we might go on 
to maintain that it would be folly to try to combine two or more 
views in an effort to arrive at a ‘‘comprehensive criticism.’’ The 
reason for this is the fact that a narrow and single-minded interpre- 
tation may bring to our attention aspects of a work which have 
escaped us before. However limited we find the reading of Hamlet 
given by Ernest Jones, his full and concentrated exploration of the 
theme in terms of the psychodynamies of the hero tells us more 
about Hamlet than could a more balanced and less penetrating 
essay. If one critic were to try to be comprehensive he would 
encounter the problem of economy and intelligibility ; comprehen- 
sive criticism may lead to unwieldy and prolix commentary. 

On the other hand, it is not only possible but highly likely that 
two interpretations or mappings of a single literary work may 
contradict one another at certain points, or one may record features 
of the work which the other overlooks. It is even possible that 
parts of one interpretation would exclude parts of the other; but 
this condition is not one that would be allowed to stand in the case 
of scientific interpretations of nature. Scientific theories do aim 
at comprehensiveness, and if one of two theories excludes the other, 
in whole or in part, then we assume one is mistaken. But it is 
possible that conflicts between two or more literary interpretations 
could not be resolved through a more inclusive mapping, or at least 
could only be resolved at the expense of impoverishing the experi- 
ence we have of the work. If this is so, it may be because, employ- 
ing Freud’s term, every work of literature is ‘‘overdetermined.’’ 
This means that every event is the product of a variety of causal 
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factors all of which contribute significantly to the ‘‘organized ac- 
cumulation of the whole series of momentary impressions.’’ 

If we take a complex literary work such as Hamlet we find 
characters and events overdetermined in their appearances. And 
yet the many conditions which bring them into being will all be 
operative in any one instance, though one condition will be more 
important than the others in explaining a particular event. A 
specific interpretation attaches itself to a limited number of the 
conditions and follows them through the work. In doing that it 
provides what can properly be called an ‘‘explanation’’ of the char- 
acters and events. If the condition selected by the critic is not the 
dominant one in every instance, then the interpretation will falter ; 
but it cannot at the point of weakness change to another and per- 
haps contrary interpretation without losing its force and cogency. 
The more adequate interpretation is the one that discovers those 
conditions which are most pervasively dominant. It is the one that 
unifies and enriches more of the work than its competitors. And 
yet it may leave unanswered questions for the reader. 

Is it not perhaps the case that because literary works are the 
result of human making they will present more than one interpre- 
tation can encompass? To try to see them as analogous to nature 
is to misunderstand them ; and to ask for the comprehensive critical 
interpretation is to want in one synoptic vision all that the inter- 
pretative maps together would afford without being able to resolve 
the contradictions that would then be generated. 

There seems to be no way out of making the same journey many 
times over. Indeed, the landscape through which we travel is not 
as neat as the formal garden Frye offers to our view, but it is far 
more interesting because it is greater in extent, and promises a rich- 
ness of experience which no single classification can begin to suggest. 


Ricuarp Kvunns 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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i the philosophical skeptic common sense is always ‘‘naive.’’ 
The skeptic is free from illusion ; he sees through what others 
take to be the simple truth. There is reasoned skepticism which 
commands respect and there is dogmatic skepticism which is mere 
affectation. It is important to distinguish the two. It was a 
vulgar mistake on the part of Dr. Johnson to think that by kicking 
a stone he had refuted Berkeley. Berkeley’s analysis of the con- 
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cept of material objects is developed in full cognizance of the fact 
that stones can be kicked and he takes great pains to show just how 
this fact bears on his skeptical thesis. In the present paper I am 
going to discuss a certain kind of moral skepticism. Suppose I 
were to begin in a Johnsonian manner by describing a particular 
act which I personally know and can prove to have been wrong, 
and were to conclude from this that moral knowledge is really 
possible since in at least one case it is actual. Would it be right to 
say that I, too, had made a simple-minded blunder ? 

Let me describe the philosophers’ position. Professor Frankena 
used the term ‘‘noncognitivist’’ to describe Stevenson and other 
so-called emotive theorists. I should like to extend it to include 
some other moral philosophers, for example, Hare and Nowell- 
Smith. Stevenson is squarely in the tradition of Hume, and 
thus a moral skeptic, but it would not be quite correct so to 
cescribe the others. What they share with Stevenson is the belief 
that the concepts of moral knowledge or moral truth are suspect 
and I think they would all agree that when we speak of knowing 
or proving moral truths we are in grave danger of being misled. 
To put our moral utterances in an epistemic idiom may be harmless 
in ordinary conversation but to take it seriously is to invite con- 
fusion. Thus the noncognitivist position is both vaguer and weaker 
than traditional skepticism. The common viewpoint might be ex- 
pressed this way: Once we really understand the grammar of the 
sentence ‘‘I know that act A is wrong’’ we shall come to think either 
of the verb or of the substantive clause as enclosed in invisible 
quotation marks. That an act is wrong we may, so to speak, 
‘‘know’’; or, alternatively, we may know that an act is, as it were, 
‘‘wrong.’’ But at least one element in the phrase ‘‘knowing an 
act to be wrong’’ must be understood in a sense which is ellipitical, 
ironic, or in some other respect atypical. 

I want to argue that this rarefied skepticism is quite unwar- 
ranted and that its authors, while they have said much that is 
interesting about moral language, have not given us any reason 
for believing that when we say that we know that an act is right or 
wrong we are guilty of some subtle impropriety. The arguments 
which they do provide center around two related topics: the func- 
tion of moral language and the meaning of ethical predicates. I 
shall consider each briefly. 

The function of moral language may be treated in quasi-em- 
pirical terms or else as a question of definition. Thus simply as a 
matter of observation it may be remarked that debate over moral 
issues is likely to be more highly charged with emotion than dispute 
about factual questions, or that moral judgments are often pro- 
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nounced for strategic reasons—e.g., with the intention of getting 
someone to do something. Moral language, as Hare observes, is 
associated with commending and is thus linked in rather compli- 
cated ways with problems of choice. Others have called attention 
to the fact that moral utterances, like legal verdicts, often have a 
ceremonial function as part of a ritual or performance. Taken 
informally these observations are illuminating but of course they 
cannot be taken strictly—that is, as assertions that moral language 
has some invariant characteristics. It is absurd to say that every 
moral judgment is part of a ritual or that it is said with the inten- 
tion of getting someone to do something. There is the further 
complicating factor that the so-called ‘‘language of morals’’ has 
never been defined in such a way as would be required for system- 
atic testing of such hypotheses. But even if this could be done and 
even if a great deal of evidence were collected in support of the 
claim, let us say, that every time someone pronounces a moral sen- 
tence (Act A is wrong) it is with a certain specified intention, the 
question remains: What bearing would this discovery have on the 
cognitive status of the sentence? Suppose I say that I know that 
act A is wrong. Of course I must be prepared to support this 
claim. Suppose that I do so by means of a simple enthymematic 
argument: Act A has characteristics C; and Cs. and is therefore 
wrong. There are all the ordinary possibilities of error; I may be 
mistaken in saying that Act A has characteristics C,; and C. or 
there may be no reason for holding that the latter are what are 
called ‘‘wrong-making characteristics.’’ In either case my claims 
to know would be disallowed. Suppose now that it is proved on 
empirical grounds that I uttered the sentence in question with a 
certain intention, for example, in order to get someone to do some- 
thing. Would this fact in itself count as a further reason for 
saying that my claim had not been established? It seems clear that 
it would not. Showing that an act is wrong is like showing that 
a certain animal is a cat. In both cases it is necessary to know the 
appropriate criteria and to apply them properly. The contingent 
question of the speaker’s intention, even if all speakers are assumed 
to have a single specified intention, is not relevant in either case. 
As long as the characterization of the language of morals is under- 
taken as an empirical inquiry into the intentions, desires, practical 
purposes for which moral sentences are used it can provide no basis 
for moral skepticism. 

If the noncognitivist is challenged to provide evidence for his 
hypotheses about moral language or to show that those hypotheses 
if confirmed would be relevant to the question of moral truth, he 
ean always decline combat simply by making his thesis analytic. 
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Hare, for example, argues as follows: Moral judgments, like other 
value-judgments, are used for commending. Any sentence used 
for commending must either be an imperative or entail an impera- 
tive. Hence the sentence ‘‘Act A is wrong’’ must entail the im- 
perative ‘‘Do not do A’’ or ‘‘Your not doing Act A, please!’’ If 
one were to object on common-sense grounds that the second premiss 
was simply false, that there is no grammatical mood which is copy- 
righted for commending uses, then Hare could reply (and does so) 
that the sentence ‘‘Act A is wrong”’ is being used in an ethically 
significant sense only if (and this is by definition) it entails the 
appropriate imperative... Since imperatives cannot for logical rea- 
sons be said to be true or false it would follow that when I say that 
‘*T know”’ that Act A is wrong and providing that I do not merely 
mean that it is thought to be wrong, I must be using the verb 
‘*know’’ in an odd and confusing sense. This argument and the 
proposal on which it is based are harmless but not very helpful. If, 
on a non-technical level, declarative sentences may be used for 
commending, why should we adopt the technicai convention which 
transforms declaratives into commands? Hare suggests that this 
device will provide a means by which we shall be able to distinguish 
sentences which are used evaluatively or in an ethically significant 
sense from those that are not. But this would be true only if we 
had some independent criterion for distinguishing declaratives 
which do entail imperatives from those which do not. Admittedly 
this cannot be done in terms of the so-called ethical predicates, and if 
we return again to function and purpose we are arguing in a circle. 

Something of the same difficulty arises for those who wish to 
make the ceremonial or performatory character of moral pronounce- 
ments a matter of definition. The question of how to recognize a 
performance or a ceremony, especially when these terms are used in 
an extended and quasi-technical sense, is just as baffling as the 
question of how to recognize a case of the special sort of entailment 
prescribed by Hare. In short, it is possible to define moral Jan- 
guage in such a way that relative to the definition it is logically 
improper or misleading to speak of ‘‘knowing’”’ or ‘‘proving’’ that 
an act is right. But we ought surely to require that there be some 
reason other than this for adopting the definitions proposed. As 
far as I can see, no other reason has been given. 

This brings me back to Dr. Johnson and the stone. The fact is 
that the concept of moral truth (although not the term, which is 
slightly bookish) is very deeply embedded in our ordinary talking 
and thinking about moral questions. That an act is right or wrong 


1 The Language of Morals, pp. 164 ff. 
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is something which we quite naturally doubt, assume, believe, try 
to prove, and occasionally claim to know. This does not feel like 
an extravagant or figurative mode of speech ; we do not immediately 
see the need for the invisible quotation marks. The question is 
whether the noncognitivists, like Berkeley, have taken account of 
and thereby forestalled objections based on our simple-minded con- 
victions. It does not seem to me that they have. Compare their 
account with that of some of the traditional philosophers who have 
dealt with the same problem. When Plato argues the question of 
moral knowledge it is in the context of a complete metaphysics. 
Kant’s distinction of pure from practical reason emerges from a 
radical and highly complex reconstruction of theory of knowledge 
in general. But contemporary noncognitivists do not concern them- 
selves much with broad epistemological issues. Stevenson, for 
example, assumes that we know pretty well what is meant by agree- 
ment in belief, well enough, at any rate, to see that agreement in 
attitude is quite different. Hare and Nowell-Smith, in their crit- 
icisms of ethical naturalism, take it for granted that if it were 
possible to translate ethical statements into, let us say, psychological 
statements, then all would be clear sailing. Of course they are not 
unaware that there are epistemological problems outside of ethics, 
but they prefer, as if by mutual consent, to suspend inquiry at the 
more general level and to formulate ethical issues in the language of 
common sense. There is good precedent for this in Hume. When 
it comes to the question whether reason or sentiment is the founda- 
tion of morals, he does not complicate matters by introducing 
puzzles about perception or the rationale of induction. He is con- 
tent to rely on those unsophisticated notions which he elsewhere 
describes as the products of carelessness and inattention. The role 
of reason in morals can be discussed only when we turn our atten- 
tion away from the ‘‘academical’’ paradoxes which obscure the 
concept of reason in general. Contemporary noncognitivists follow 
Hume’s example and taking as a model the Inquiry they adopt a 
style of exposition which is informal and somewhat belle-lettristic. 

This program has one obvious limitation: the robust practical 
wisdom which restores us to the world of backgammon and sociabil- 
ity is as impatient with moral skepticism as with any other phil- 
osophie doubts. The mood in which we know for sure that chairs 
and tables are real and that the sun will rise tomorrow is the mood 
in which we know for sure that cruelty and deceit are wrong and 
that we must fulfill our obligations. This is just to say that one 
can’t claim the advantages of common sense when it comes to 
scientific knowledge and at the same time claim the advantages of 
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a superior insight when it comes to moral knowledge. To put it 
another way: if you want to show that it is misleading to say that 
one knows that an act is right or wrong, then you must provide 
rules more stringent than those of common sense to govern the 
use of ‘‘knowing.’’ 

A noneognitivist might grant this point, which is after all fairly 
obvious, and yet hold that it is not relevant to his position. He 
might say this: granting the obvious facts about usage, the phil- 
osophically interesting question is whether the analogy between 
‘‘moral knowledge’’ and ordinary descriptive knowledge is strong 
or weak. But no profound epistemological researches are required 
in order to see that the latter is the case. Knowing that an act is 
right is knowing in a very different sense from knowing a fact about 
the world—for instance, that a certain object is yellow. And it is 
merely to this difference that I wish to call attention. 

So far as the example goes, the noncognitivist point is well 
taken. If there are ‘‘different senses’’ in which one knows, pre- 
sumably these are connected with the different ways one has of 
finding out or discovering or proving what is the case. And the 
procedures appropriate to finding out that something is yellow are 
clearly different from those appropriate to finding out that an act 
is right, or, since it is usually in reference to Moore that this 
example is adduced, to finding out that something is good. Indeed 
the difference is so obvious that it hardly needs to be mentioned. 
Only someone like Moore who, according to Keynes, was so un- 
worldly as to be incapable of distinguishing love and beauty from 
physical objects would ever have entertained such an eccentric 
notion. But from the fact that knowing an act to be right is not 
at all like knowing an object to be yellow nothing of interest fol- 
lows. If, to borrow some examples from Baier, we consider such 
non-moral examples as knowing that a theatre has five hundred 
seats, knowing that Smith can run faster than Jones, or that a 
certain man is tall for a pygmy, we find procedures not dissimilar 
from those employed in showing that an act is right. Here it is 
not a matter of direct inspection; to establish claims to knowledge 
it is necessary to invoke criteria (e.g., for speed), standards (e.g., 
of tallness for pygmies), routines (e.g., counting seats), and there 
are the usual possibilities of error and the permanent possibility of 
criticizing and revising standards. But what the noncognitivist 
must do is to find some characteristic which is peculiar to moral 
judgments, which is relevant to the validation of cognitive claims, 
and which cannot be matched among statements which are agreed 
to be non-ethical in import. So far as I know this has not 
been done. 
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There is still the second line of argument advanced by the non- 
cognitivist, and this is the one which follows the lines of Moore’s 
attack on the Naturalistic Fallacy. To know or prove that an act 
is wrong, it is argued, requires that we have a definition of the 
predicate ‘‘wrong.’’ This definition either will or will not contain 
related ethical predicates. If it does contain ethical predicates then 
it will be circular and of no use; if it does not, then it may be used 
in a proof but the conclusion will be ‘‘ethically irrelevant.’’ If, 
for example, to be wrong is taken as equivalent to ‘‘to lead to 
painful consequences,’’ then an act may be known and proved to 
be ‘‘wrong’’ by ordinary methods. But such ‘‘knowledge’’ is 
ethically insignificant. Wrong cannot be defined in ‘‘naturalistic’’ 
terms and hence there is no set of empirically discoverable char- 
acteristics from the occurrence of which we can deduce the wrong- 
ness of an act. To every such argument it is always possible to 
reply: I agree that act A has characteristic C,; ard Cs, but is it 
really wrong ? 

Now this argument (which here is much condensed) is partly 
correct and partly incorrect. Supposing that a definition must 
pass a substitutability test, it seems probable that no non-circular 
definition of any ethical predicate can be accepted. What ‘‘wrong’’ 
means is ‘‘what ought not to be done,’’ ‘‘what contravenes a moral 
law,’’ and so forth. It is also clear that anyone who was in doubt 
about what acts are wrong would not be helped in the least by 
being provided with such a set of equivalents. But it is not the 
case that a predicate which is incompletely defined cannot function 
in an argument. Let us agree that the characteristics of rightness 
or goodness are, as they have often been held to be, supervenient, 
that is, that they are properties which are ascribed to an act or 
object by virtue of its possession of other properties. A complete 
definition would consist of a list of all the sufficient conditions and 
all the necessary conditions under which the ethical predicates 
would properly apply. There are good and non-mysterious reasons 
why this is impossible. But all we need for practical purposes is 
the specification of some of the sufficient conditions, that is, the 
acknowledgment of at least one ‘‘right-making characteristic.’’ 
Once this is granted there can be, in principle, no objection to the 
sort of argument I have cited. ‘‘Act A has characteristics C, and 
C. and is therefore wrong.’’ 

It must be remarked that a lack of complete definition, if it is 
a disability, is not peculiar to moral reasoning. Consider the 
predicate ‘‘is a genius.’’ Any definition would be likely to be 
eccentric or useless, but surely we would agree that if someone, for 
example, were to write the symphonies of Mozart or to improve on 
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Newton (or Einstein), this would be enough to qualify him. If 
this seems an unfair analogy because of its evaluative elements, 
consider the predicates ‘‘is a living organism”’ or ‘‘is an artefact.’’ 

In summary: The noncognitivists believe that there is something 
incongruous if not downright wrong about the concept of moral 
knowledge. I have argued that the burden of proof rests with 
them and that because of their general commitment to a common- 
sense position on the question of knowledge in general it is difficult 
for them to present grounds for discriminating against moral 
knowledge. Those of their arguments which turn on the character- 
ization of the language of morals are either empirical hypotheses, 
in which case they do not prejudice the cognitive claims of moral 
statements, or else definitional, in which case they beg the question 
at issue and to no apparent purpose. The argument based on the 
alleged indefinability of ethical predicates is correct with respect 
to its premisses but the conclusion does not follow. Their conten- 
tion that deductive arguments with moral statements as conclusions 
are ‘‘ethically uninteresting’’ can be maintained only on the sup- 
position that there are no discoverable characteristics which count 
as sufficient reasons for saying that an act is wrong. This is a 
heroic though possible position. Unless they are willing to adopt 
it or are able to provide better arguments, their scruples about 
moral knowledge must be regarded as symptoms of false delicacy: 
their skepticism is not so much a theory as a fashionable mode 
of speech. 

A final note: Moral knowledge, like other knowledge, has prac- 
tical value; it serves as a guide to action. The relation of moral 
theory to moral practice is doubtless complex but it is clear that 
they are in some measure independent. There are people who be- 
have well not mechanically but, as it were, instinctively ; and there 
are those who know what is right and know why it is right but are 
prevented by weakness of the will, Original Sin, or neurotic disabil- 
ity from doing what is right. ‘‘Wisdom’’ is the term which sig- 
nifies a conjunction of theoretical and practical excellence. The 
wise man or virtuous man is the one who knows how to behave, and 
while this entails it is not entailed by knowing what is right and 
wrong. What is known in the former sense cannot for logical 
reasons be supported by evidence or derived from premisses. If 
one believes (as Kant appears to have believed) that the crucial 
factor in morality is not finding out what is right but rather steeling 
oneself to do what is recognized as right, then just in this respect 
one might reasonably urge that moral knowledge is not concerned 
with establishing cognitive truth. One might argue: ‘‘It is all very 
well to see that Act A, since it has characteristics C,; and Co, is 
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wrong, but this is ‘ethically uninteresting’; the important thing is 
to preserve one’s conviction in the face of temptation and to ac- 
tually refrain from doing Act A.’’ 

(Compare: ‘‘It’s easy enough to see that this is a piece of 
uranium, a bed of poison-ivy ; the question is—What are you going 
to do about it?’’) 

I do not think that the noncognitivists intend to say this, but I 
think that some considerations of this sort may lie at the bottom of 
what I take to be the confusion of their arguments. 


Mary MorTHeErsILuL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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The Field Theory of Meaning. ANDREW PauL UsHENKO. Preface 
by Stephen C. Pepper. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press [1958]. xxii, 182 pp. $4.75. 


In previous works, Power and Events and The Dynamics of Art, 
the author featured metaphysics and aesthetics. In this last one, 
published posthumously, he follows the present trend of focusing 
on the theory of meaning. In all of these, the main influences have 
been Whitehead and Dewey on the side of metaphysics and epis- 
temology, and Russell on that of logic. Yet, the synthesis is 
refreshingly original and philosophical, by standards in the classical 
tradition of philosophy; and obscure at the points of profound 
probing, as in the tradition. 

The concept of ‘‘vector-field’’ in field physics has become a 
paradigm for theorists in other areas, as, e.g., Kurt Lewin’s use 
of the concept in psychology (whom our author does not mention). 
There is a not-clearly-answered question as to whether or not it 
becomes metaphorical in such extended applications, which affects 
the question of its value for cognitive purposes. But there does 
seem to be, in some non-metaphorical sense, a ‘‘ phenomenological 
field,’’ which Ushenko distinguishes from the physical, and in which 
he locates meanings and images. This field has a structure, Gestalt- 
like, and, where factual sense occurs, a ‘‘semantic schema’’ of 
opposed meaning-vectors, sometimes equal and opposite, sometimes 
unbalanced ; represented by arrows directed at one another, of equal 
or unequal length. 

In the case of the cognitive sense of a written expression from 
the reader’s viewpoint, there is an ‘‘incoming’’ force which is the 
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action of the external world on the ego or mind. This is connected 
with the notion of ‘‘external referent’’ and external reference. 
Countering this, and sometimes balancing with it where ‘‘belief’’ 
is the resultant, is an opposite out-going vector which is the de- 
scriptive content or connotation of the meaning-situation—the 
‘‘inner’’ core of the total meaning, directed at and seeking con- 
firmation in externality. These two opposite vectors are combined 
and expressed in the existence-proposition, which is the unit of 
cognitive sense—the truth-claim from the outer, the characteriza- 
tion from the inside out. All cognitively significant expressions 
ean be shown to comprise existence-assertions of this sort. The 
external referent of these must not be mistaken as identical with 
the relevant ‘‘physical object,’’ since the assertions have a referent 
even in the absence of the object. The referent is therefore iden- 
tified as a ‘‘virtual presence’’ or power, as surrogate for externality 
in general. Thus the existential import of all existence-proposi- 
tions is the same for all of them, in the capacity of an identical 
external referent for all, making truth-demands on the inner dy- 
namics of the descriptive components of meaning. Hence, the 
referent turns out to be a concept, and this theory of meaning a 
form of conceptualism. 

Thus goes the field-theory of factual sense-making, in which 
process ideas as dynamic images in the ‘‘objective mode’’ of mean- 
ing tend to get tamed or to come under the logic of existence- 
demands. Under the control, ideas become formalized concepts, 
and ‘‘functional’’ or mechanical in their modus operandi, which 
existential directedness is ‘‘shown’’ (not symbolized) and ‘‘en- 
acted’’ in the assertion of existence. 

But ideas as dynamic images, if severed from the claims of 
factual reference, have a life of their own, on their own plane. 
They are ‘‘live ideas’’ which, resisting conceptualization, tend like 
little organisms to cohere by internal demands into tense, organic 
wholes. This is aesthetic composition, and can occur in relative 
independence of the mind of the artist which serves more as a 
catalyst for their self-creative development than as productive 
cause. On this plane of significance, the distinction between mean- 
ing and being loses its point and the existence-question does not 
appropriately arise. 

This completes the general picture of the author’s field theory 
of meaning. It is advisedly called a ‘‘picture,’’ since its own force 
is partly like that of Ushenko’s ‘‘dynamic image.’’ Either this is 
shown by his phenomenology, or very little if anything is conveyed. 
Perhaps it is the nature of a phenomenological account either to 
succeed as an exhibition of its subject-matter (demonstration as a 
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showing), or simply to leave the matter in the dark. Of course, 
the failure to see what is being said could stem from a certain 
blindness on the part of the reader to what is simply there for 
elemental notice, prior to the restrictions (constructions) of a 
special, i.e., exclusive, outlook. Ushenko’s account is going to fail 
to convey much to many readers, partly because of inadequacy in 
his phenomenology of meaning, partly because his readers lack the 
basic imagination to get even the suggestions that have the right 
direction and the power to reveal. 

Here are some critical and concluding impressions from this 
reader’s point of view. 

1. If the general thesis is that ‘‘a meaning is a directed agency 
or vector’’ (p. 65), the distinction between the existential (factual) 
proposition and aesthetic expression is not as clear as Ushenko 
makes it look. This critical point is made in Professor Pepper’s 
excellent preface. Moreover, the notion of ‘‘enactment’’ of mean- 
ing is even more salient on the side of aesthetic expression, where 
the dynamics of rhythm comes into play. A poem is a dance of, 
in, and by words. Yet, our author features enactment mainly in 
connection with existence-assertion and ‘‘functional’’ performance. 

2. The meaning-situation is described as egocentric (pp. 90-92) 
where factual or cognitive statement is involved. This is because 
of the inward-outward opposition prominent in assertion of exist- 
ence. On the aesthetic plane, the egocentricity dissolves away, 
where ‘‘the mind’’ of the artist simply plays the spectator of 
goings-on among live ideas. But surely there is some miscarriage 
in the manner of speaking which requires one to say that factual 
science is more egocentric than poetry. 

3. If the referent of existence-assertion is not a physical object, 
but a general power acting as a demand (concept) on the descrip- 
tive content, why call it a ‘‘virtual presence’ (p. 73)? Is it not 
actually present? Would it not be the relevant physical object 
which, as absent, is thought of as virtually present in some repre- 
sentation of it? (Of course, ‘‘virtue’’ used to mean power; in 
which sense this criticism is beside the mark.) 

4. In his account of the ‘‘ambivalence’’ of the given, illustrated 
by reversible figures (p. 141), the author concludes that, behind all 
perceptual manifestations is the ontologically ambivalent object 
(p. 144), which appears this way and that. (This notion is asso- 
ciated with the general one about the referent as a concept, which 
ambivalent ‘‘meaning’’ becomes determinate in various word-com- 
binations.) The figure of the book can be seen either as open 
towards the point of view, or away from it, or as flat on the surface 
of the page; and all three alternative appearances are on a par, not 
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to be identified with the ambivalent figure, which is reached only by 
inference since it is not given in perception. Even a real book as 
a solid physical object is not perceived ‘‘ unambiguously as a fact’’ 
(p. 142). The alternatives to this are the ‘‘views’’ of the book in 
physics—molecular, atomic, etc. 

What the author has just missed is a broad and neutral enough 
notion of the phenomenological field, and so he has too narrow a 
view of the elemental perception in it. This deficiency makes him 
fall back on conception to get at the imperceptible ontological 
object. Why not, instead, say that the book-figure, prior to any 
special space-determinations, is the ontological XY, simply present as 
dark lines in a light field? A similar suggestion holds for the 
bulky book that we read, not just the figure. Then the alternative 
determinations, categorically different, would be ‘‘physical,’’ ‘‘aes- 
thetic,’’ ete., according to the kind of space it appears in, correlated 
with the special modes of perception—observational, imaginative, 
ete. And all these determinations and distinctions would be made 
in the phenomenological field of ‘‘things,’’ present for elemental 
notice. Ideation, conception, construction under various logical 
controls—poetry too has its logic—would then proceed on this base, 
and the Kantian conceptualism incipient in the author’s theory 
would be unnecessary. 


It is a pity that Andrew Paul Ushenko is no longer explicitly 
present to cope with and deepen these issues. They have been 
stated here with the feeling that they are addressed directly to him, 
and the sense that he is still with us. 


Virait C,. ALDRICH 
KENYON COLLEGE 


An Introduction to the Philosophy of Education. D. J. O’CoNNor. 
New York: Philosophical Library [1957]. vii, 148 pp. $3.75.* 


Mr. O’Connor’s short book is intended both as an elementary 
account of philosophy of education and as an introduction to 
philosophical thinking for students of education. Its main pur- 
pose, however, is to relate the ideas and methods of contemporary 
philosophical analysis to educational concerns. In concise and clear 
style, it first discusses the nature of philosophy, and then proceeds 
to treat of the justification of value judgments, the logic of explana- 
tion, the status of educational theories, and the relevance of re- 
ligion to morals—topies considered by the author as representing 
the main points of contact between education and philosophy. 
Each of the chapters succeeds in providing not only a lucid intro- 


* This review was received in December, 1957. We regret the delay in 
publication.—THE Epirors. 
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duction to an important set of problems, but also a stimulating 
example of philosophical analysis at work. The book is thus 
admirably suited for use as a text in many introductory courses. 

Since the topics it treats are, however, so diverse and so general 
in import, I have limited the following discussion to two aspects 
of the book: its philosophic approach and its conception of philos- 
ophy of education. The approach of the book is analytic in spirit 
but refreshingly free from factionalism,—showing the influence of 
different schools of contemporary analysis, and carried through 
with independence of judgment. Nevertheless, a cautious posi- 
tivism is discernible in a qualified formulation of the verification 
theory of meaning, a sustained attack on metaphysics without at- 
tempt to define ‘‘metaphysics,’’ a rejection of ethical cognitivism 
coupled with a recognition of the inadequacies of persuasive the- 
ories of ethics, and an assignment of place of honor to scientific as 
against other paradigms of analysis. 

Each of these four components of Mr. O’Connor’s treatment 
raises questions of a basic kind. First, consider his discussion of 
meaning, in which he mentions ‘‘the possibility of a very serious 
and dangerous kind of philosophical mistake, the making of state- 
ments or the asking of questions that have the outward appearance 
of genuine statements or questions but which, on examination, do 
not satisfy the criterion that their genuine counterparts must 
satisfy—namely, possessing a possible range of evidence that, were 
it obtainable, would verify the statement or answer the question’’ 
(p. 34, italics in original text). Mr. O’Connor tempers this other- 
wise straightforward restatement of the verification theory by tell- 
ing us that ‘‘Unfortunately, it is not possible to give any useful 
general rules that will enable us to proscribe such statements and 
questions in advance. We have to test each one and pass or fail 
it on its merits’’ (p. 35). The question here is whether the 
‘‘eriterion’’ above stated does not itself constitute a purported 
general rule for deciding meaninglessness. If the criterion is valid, 
Mr. O’Connor’s qualification is superfluous. If, presumably in the 
light of well-known difficulties with the criterion, Mr. O’Connor is 
prepared to admit that meaninglessness must be judged in state- 
ment-by-statement fashion, can he still retain the general char- 
acterization of significance given in the criterion ? 

Consider, secondly, Mr. O’Connor’s criticism of metaphysical 
statements, described as those which cannot, in principle, be 
checked by observation (p. 17, footnote 1). He illustrates the 
category by giving some examples, but warns the reader that not 
all metaphysical statements are as easy to recognize as his paradigms 
and that the definition of ‘‘metaphysics’’ is still a ‘‘live and debat- 
able issue’ (p. 17). Since the familiar criticisms of the verifica- 
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tion theory apply as well to the general description given of 
metaphysical statements, is anything to be gained by keeping this 
description alive, even with the caution that it is theoretically 
subject to question ? 

Thirdly, consider the position taken by Mr. O’Connor in ethical 
theory. He admits that persuasive and emotive theories are, so 
far as we presently know, inadequate in that the distinction be- 
tween causation and justification is not provided for (pp. 68 ff.). 
On the other hand, he feels that non-intuitionist cognitive theories 
are not merely inadequate but refutable by Hume’s argument 
against the deduction of ‘‘ought’’ from ‘‘is’’ (p. 58). Hume, 
however, does not (and cannot) rule out the possibility of an 
explanation of ‘‘ought,’’ and Hume’s point is, accordingly, con- 
vineing only on the extra assumption that there is no appropriate 
explanation or definition of ‘‘ought.’’ Bare difference of vocab- 
ularies is thus no more sufficient to establish the irreducibility of 
ethical to non-ethical discourse than it is to establish the irreduci- 
bility of mathematics to logic. Would it not, then, be more 
judicious to conclude that both ethical cognitivism and emotivism 
face problems of comparable sorts? 

Finally, consider Mr. O’Connor’s curious discussion of educa- 
tional theory. After citing as a major discovery of contemporary 
analysis (attributed to Moore) the principle that ‘‘the meaning of 
a word is created and controlled by the ways in which it is used’’ 
(p. 37), and after distinguishing several uses of the word ‘‘theory’”’ 
in order to dispel the fallacy of ‘‘one word—one meaning”’ (p. 75), 
he concludes that ‘‘the word ‘theory’ as it is used in educational 
contexts is generally a courtesy title. It is justified only where 
we are applying well-established experimental findings in psychol- 
ogy or sociology to the practice of education. And even here we 
should be aware that the conjectural gap between our theories and 
the facts on which they rest is sufficiently wide to make our logical 
consciences uneasy’’ (p. 110). One may well ask how this con- 
clusion is to be reconciled with the author’s earlier discussions. It 
is at any rate unclear what warrants it, once we reject the imperial- 
istic notion that scientific uses are always primary. Is it just 
another vestige of classical positivism seemingly rendered accept- 
able by the addition of sufficient qualification to undercut it 
completely ? 

These questions I have raised are not offered as arguments 
against Mr. O’Connor’s own developed position. For his book 
treats the issues in elementary fashion and is not intended as a 
full statement of the author’s opinions. The questions neverthe- 
less do reflect doubt as to whether the book’s cautious positivism is 
a strong enough foundation on which to build. 
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In focusing on the logical and linguistic analysis of statements 
regarded as basic to education, Mr. O’Connor’s book accords with 
recent lively interest in the development of an analytic philosophy 
of education. The scope of such a philosophy is, however, a matter 
on which Mr. O’Connor seems to me to vacillate. On the one hand, 
he states that ‘‘ philosophy is not in the ordinary sense of the phrase 
a body of knowledge but rather an activity of criticism or clarifica- 
tion. As such, it can be exercised on any subject matter at all, 
including our present concern, the problems of educational theory”’ 
(p. 4). On the other hand, he speaks of ‘‘the respective spheres 
of philosophy and education”’ (p. 2, italics mine), and ‘‘the possible 
points of contact between the two subjects’’ (p. 2, italics mine), 
defining ‘‘philosophy of education’’ as ‘‘those problems of philos- 
opy that are of direct relevance to educational theory’’ (pp. 14-15, 
italics mine), and declaring that ‘‘no part of philosophy can be 
separated from the rest except merely for convenience. In intro- 
ducing philosophy to students of education, we have to make a 
different selection of problems from the one which would interest 
students of science or of history. But wherever we begin, we shall 
be led in the end to the same places’’ (p. 139). 

The competition between these two conceptions is of the greatest 
importance for the development of an analytic philosophy of educa- 
tion. If we picture philosophical analysis as a sovereign subject 
with its own territory bordering on other dominions only at specific 
points, we shall be tempted to construe the philosophy of education 
as having primarily ambassadorial functions—to bring greetings 
from analysis to the neighboring land of education and to arrange 
congenial tours for foreigners. If, on the contrary, we picture 
philosophical analysis as a set of precision tools for the maintenance 
and repair of delicate intellectual machinery, we shall expect 
philosophy of education to deal with the most intimate mechanisms 
of discourse on education: its peculiar idioms and metaphors, forms 
of reasoning, theoretical conflicts and puzzles, distinctions and 
classifications. 

While Mr. O’Connor seems to me to vacillate between these two 
pictures in explicit statements such as those above cited, his prac- 
tice, on the whole, tends to support the first rather than the second. 
In choosing such general problems as the nature of value judgments 
and explanations and, except for his interesting chapter on educa- 
tional theories, in omitting topics peculiar to education (e.g., cur- 
riculum, teaching and learning, moral training, school and com- 
munity), his emphasis is on bringing the story of recent analysis to 
the educator rather than on the analytic clarification of educational 
ideas. In this, his book is likely to suggest to readers a primarily 
ambassadorial function for the philosophy of education. And this 
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would, I think, be a pity. There is no need to choose between the 
investigation of traditional problems called ‘‘philosophical’’ and 
the perfection of basic intellectual methods called ‘‘philosophical.’’ 
Analogously, there is no reason to choose between relating the 
contemporary analysis of these traditional problems to education 
and applying these basic methods directly to educational problems. 
In particular, an analytic philosophy of education limited to the 
first task would be drastically and needlessly impoverished. It is 
the second task, indeed, constantly overshadowed by traditional 
conceptions of philosophy as a sovereign subject, that deserves our 
special solicitude. 


IsRAEL SCHEFFLER 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


The Transformations of Man. Lewis MumFrorp. New York: 
Harper & Bros. [1956]. xviii, 249 p. (World Perspectives, 


Vol. VII. Planned and Edited by Ruth Nanda Anshen.) 
$3.50. 


Man in This World. Hans Zenrer. Washington Square, New 
York: New York University Press, 1955. 317 p. $4.95. 


These two books have much in common. Both address them- 
selves to our cultural crisis. Both believe this crisis is unprece- 
dented in human history and potentially catastrophic. Both seek 
to understand it in the context of man’s long cultural evolution. 
Both are pessimistic about the future, but neither is entirely 
hopeless ; each points to a road to salvation. 

The books differ, however, much more significantly than they 
agree—in style, in diagnosis, and in redemptive prescription. 
Zehrer’s style (even in this abridged English translation) is in- 
excusably verbose, repetitious, and obscure. His diagnosis of our 
Western culture and of world culture is complex and confused, but 
it can be summed up fairly accurately in the statement that there 
is no health in us. He damns us, root and branch, and all our works 
for our suicidal God-less secularism. He despairs of all our institu- 
tions and, finally, of human reason and human initiative. His 
solution is a blind faith in a Christianity which he never clearly 
defines or defends save by quoting a few familiar passages from the 
New Testament. This is contemporary religiously-oriented irra- 
tionalism at its obscurantist worst. The author is patently sincere 
and deeply concerned, but his book is a meandering lament culmi- 
nating in a desperate cry for salvation from above. I write this 
harsh estimate of the book as a professing Christian. 

Mumford’s book, in contrast, is a model of stylistic lucidity, of 
profound insight, and of mature, tempered hope. The first chap- 
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ters explore human evolution at four stages—from the animal to 
the human, ‘‘archaic’’ man, ‘‘civilized’’ man, and ‘‘axial’’ man, 
that is, man informed by prophetic and saintly vision. The next 
chapters describe modern man and his crucial cultural predicament 
—his enslavement to technology, his loss of basic values, his 
spiritual emptiness, and his many suicidal compulsions. Man’s 
cultural predicament is, Mumford believes, desperate but not ut- 
terly hopeless. Only a ‘‘miracle’’ can save him, that is, ‘‘not 
something outside the order of nature, but something occurring so 
infrequently, operating through such insignificant forces, and 
bringing about such a radical change, that one cannot include it in 
any scientific prediction’? (pp. 181-182). ‘‘The odds against such 
a beneficent, world-transforming miracle are probably many million 
to one’’ (p. 182), but Mumford clings to its possibility because 
it is necessary ! 

This miracle would involve a radical change in our whole cul- 
tural orientation ‘‘in the direction of wholeness and balance’’ with 
primacy given to ‘‘the integrative elements within the personality ; 
love, reason, the impulse to perfection and transcendence’’ (pp. 
186-187). ‘‘Wholeness demands imperatively that the highest 
elements in the human personality should be singled out, accepted 
and trusted, fortified and rewarded’’ (p. 187). This ‘‘will involve 
a leap from one plane to another. . . . One World Civilization will 
be a true emergent”’ (p. 192). 

How might such a radical change come about? Only by a 
corresponding change in individuals. Mumford believes that we 
must assume that there is enough life in our basic institutions ‘‘to 
enable them to undergo renewal’’ (p. 194) but such renewal must 
await the reforming zeal of transformed individuals. The changes 
which Mumford visualizes are all, in sharp contrast to Zehrer, 
evolutionary—they must preserve the values of ‘‘archaic,’’ ‘‘civ- 
ilized,’’ and ‘‘axial’’ man and transmute them into values ap- 
propriate to our new cultural opportunities and necessities. 
Science and technology will similarly be put to effective use in a 
balanced humane perspective. 

Mumford’s small book contributes richly to Ruth Anshen’s 
excellent ‘‘World Perspectives’’ series. It is a remarkably clear 
and condensed summary of the thought, the fears and hopes, of our 
leading American humanist. It is sympathetic to man’s deepest 
religious insights; its criticism of the self-righteous provincialism 
of organized religion is quite justified. I have in the past been 
critical of Mumford’s humanism, much as I have admired its 
dignity, integrity, and courage. In this book he seems to me to be 
eager for all the power and guidance which ‘‘axial’’ religion at its 
best makes available to man. I, in turn, find myself more and more 
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sympathetic to the humanistic emphasis on responsible human 
initiative. But I still wish that Mumford would give us his full 
critique of the philosophical theology of Paul Tillich. I would 
anticipate large areas of agreement between Mumford and Tillich. 
They are, in my judgment, our two most imaginative and construc- 
tive prophets not of doom but of hope. 


THEODORE M. GREENE 
Scripps COLLEGE 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Ronald Hepburn, of King’s College, University of Aberdeen, 
is Visiting Professor of Philosophy at New York University for the 
academic year of 1959-60 and the summer session of 1960. 


The Leonard Nelson Foundation is pleased to announce that 
Professor Walter A. Peterhans of the Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology has been awarded the Foundation’s first $1,000 research 
grant. Professor Peterhans will study the cultural, social and 
political context of Leonard Nelson’s life and work. 

For the purpose of encouraging the study of the philosophy 


of Leonard Nelson and Jacob F. Fries, the Leonard Nelson 
Foundation: 


1) has again organized an essay contest pertaining to any aspect 
of the philosophical thought of Nelson and Fries. Two 
prizes will be awarded; a first prize of $500 and a second 
prize of $200. Essays should be between 5,000 and 10,000 
words. They must be in the hands of the committee on or 
before October 1, 1960. 
offers a research grant of $1,000 for research pertaining to 
the work of Nelson or Fries. Applications must be sub- 
mitted on or before March 1, 1960. 

3) offers a publishing subsidy for studies pertaining to the 
philosophy the Foundation is interested in. 


Professor Brand Blanshard (Yale University), Professor Paul 
Henle (The University of Michigan), and Professor Ernest Nagel 
(Columbia University) have agreed to act as judges in the essay 
contest, and in the evaluation of applications for the research grant 
and publishing subsidies. 

For information write to: Professor Arnold S. Kaufman, ¢/o 
R. E. Grunebaum, Department of Philosophy, The University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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